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SATU! 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE 
PEOPLE! 
Mr. 


God must love plain 


> 


PARAPHRASING Lincoln’s statement, 


people because 


ide so many of them, one may say 


the people of America, both plain and 
llished, must love the American col- 
s and universities, because they made so 
ny of them. 

fhe growth of these institutions, in 
lipment and attendance, is startling, as 
A total attendance of 110,000 


1900 has increased to 500,000 since that 


1 KNOW. 


The proportion of graduates in 1900 
is one in 5,400 of the population, and in 
20, one in 3,000. This growth, and the 


ree cost of maintenance of these institu- 


ns—much of which is borne by taxa- 
n—are an expression of the deepest faith 
the people, faith in education as the 
ef hope of the salvation of man. 
Phis faith in education grows in part out 
the modern conception of the meaning 
life and of civilization. Civilization is 
ow conceived as a conquest—a conquest of 
nature and of human nature in the spirit, 
and with resources of the arts and sciences. 
This conquest requires both the higher edu- 

tion of the individual and the discovery 
of truth through research. 

This faith of the people in education thus 


great expectations’’ of colleges 


Where the treasure is, 


engenders ‘ 
ind universities. 
there the heart is also. As the people give 
of money and devotion to the maintenance 
of higher edueation, more and more will 
they examine, scrutinize and criticize, and 

Address of the president of the National Asso 
November 


ition of State Universities, Chicago, 


16, 1925. 
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**Whom the La ra loveth he 
Witness the flood of criticism 


American college and university 


rightly so. 


chasteneth 


of the 


During the last five years there has been 


more discussion of the aims and the failures 


of higher education than in the 


previous 
quarter-century. No phase of the 
these institutions has escaped discussion. 

In spite of the flood of severe criticism, 
the 


winning added 


universities and seem to be 


colleges 
prestige. The public are 
showing their confidence in higher eduea 
tion as never before by greatly increased 
appropriations, by larger individual gifts, 


Indeed, 


much of the criticism emanates from those 


than in any period in history. 


who cherish deeply the great objectives of 
higher edueation. 

Thus, in whatever Way it finds expres 
sion, the public interest in higher education 


generates a terrific pressure upon colleae 


j 


and universities. This pressure constitutes 
a dilemma of serious proportions. The de 
] 


mands of the present, of urgent social need, 


conflict with the necessities of the untram 
melled search for truth and also with the 
processes of edueation of the individual, 
which must be deliberate. 

How to 


render to the present is the great task of 


serve the present without sur 


the university. The university stands for 
the permanent values of life. The univer 
sity must seek the testimony of the years 
the the 
of the hour. 


and centuries, against testimony 


This requires isolation, and 


often cloistered withdrawal! 


from the world. 
Too much remoteness, on the other hand, 
imperils right assessment of social need, 
and right response thereto 

Out of this 


inevitable conflict of the 
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} ‘ation of 
method which should dominat 
university aching and resear 

cher who teaches ex parte desce) 

his ‘alll! 
partisan political oj 

ustifiable place In the 

eht has the universit 

to address the publie on controy 
tions 1 the field of his spi 

ly be den 
than the 


tude. however. is the source Oo 


e mimicry of culture and undermine influence and authority 


fundamental purposes of higher educa opinion 
There are many sorts of charlatans, Finally, the scholar 
ief among them are the charlatans function as a eitizen, and 
er the cloak of interest in culture, protected in the exercise 
the excitement of athletic con- right enjoved by others. The d 
who exalt social activities above of a community to deny this right 
the serious educational purposes of the uni- scholar while according it to the 
versity the physician, the business man 
All these are enemies of the freedom of farmer, helps to create a breed of 1 
the university and of » scholar, and of timid as rabbits and unfit to trai 
the truth that makes men free. ‘‘Free to freedom and democracy. ** 
should the scholar be.’’ That freedom is’ the scholar be, and brave,’’ 
in danger elsewhere than in Tennessee. Just as the university in the 
What is the nature of the freedom which freedom of thought and freedom 


the scholar should enjoy? An ineident ing should resist pressure from gov 


suggests the answer to the question. A few and publie opinion, the university s 


vears ago there wandered into the eclass- seek no direct participation in the 
room of a university teacher of ethics a_ istration of government. The assumpt 
radical socialist of national reputation. At by universities of governmental funct 
the close of the lecture the socialist said to or attempts to foree such duties upon t 
the teacher: ‘‘I wish I had a job like have proved disadvantageous 


yours.’’ When asked if he would use that eerned. In relation to government 


to a 








They should be the sources of ex 


rmation for those who govern 


iniversities should not 


attempt to 


the government, the government 


seek foo wmtimate a contro 0 


Remembering that the 


ersities 
, 


re sovereign, that they are the chief 


state universities, and that they 
tled to that measure of control that 
sure Wis expenditures and the loyal 
n to social need which justified the 


ment of these institutions, what 


s will assure right relations of the 
) the people ? 
oards ot 


eted 


trustees or regents. un- 


for long and overlapping 
re supposed to insure a continuity 
‘y and the security from political 
rence which the nature of the task 
iniversity demands. Experience has 
that whereas a salary tends to at- 
en of political bent, the absence of 
nsation tends to elevate the board of 
highly honorifie status, at- 


That is to 


i te 8 
to the most able men 
university can generally secure on 
ird non-compensated men of much 
average ability than could be secured 
salary within the means of the insti- 

n concerned. 

As publie education advances, under the 
ards the judicial status of the uni- 
is more and more fully recognized. 

the freedom and the respect attaching 
highest courts of justice should exist 

rd the colleges and universities if they 

to enable men to find the truth which 
ls the future. 

Another protection is the so-called special 

No 


should plan for less than a decade in 


ll-tax. university worthy the 


nee. Mill-tax makes possible system- 
plans of building and expansion of cur- 
um not insured by the system of bien- 


appropriation. 
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some Tear that witl nti 
the growing wealth and pres ! 
versities may become dangerous. G1 
power 1s always a peril to its eSSOPrS ‘ 
nd to others. The peril « 
versity they declare is an aristocratic, « 
conscious conception of cultur 

Dean Roscoe Pound has traced a sug 
gestive parallel? between the Americar 
versity and the religious foundatior 
Middle Ages. These foundations ! ! 
expression of the faith of the people hat 
period. The cathedral and abbey and 


the highest hoy 


monastery s\ mbolize 


mankind. As they grew in wealth and in 


these foundations gradually lo 


flue nee, 


s resulted in a 


toneh with the people Thi 





loss of 


confidence, which finall) 


decline of these institutions. <A 


fate may overtake the 
suggests Dean Pound 
Twenty vears ago a distinguished univ 


S ty president, W oodr« \\ Wilson, des lared 


‘*The great voice oft America does noi 
come from seats of learning It comes in 
a murmur from the hills and woods and 


the farms and factories and mills, rolling 
on and gaining volume until it comes to us 
from the homes of common men Do thes 


murmurs echo in the corridors of univer- 


I have not heard them 


sities ? 


How strangely this strikes the ear of s 





university administrators who are in bien- 
nial contact with a state legislature! 
Fifteen vears later another voice de- 


clared : 

‘*The state university, directly respon 
sive to the utilitarian democracy on whic! 
it depends, open to men and women on 
’ ry] 
peopie 


equal terms, selecting from all the 
of the state those most fit for higher edu- 
2‘*The prospects of the erica Inive vy 
Indiana University, 1922 
Indiana University Quarterly, . 

J. MeKeen 
No. 996. 


commencement address at 


Cattell Science, \ 
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In spite of unquestioned 


elimination of undemocratic survivals in 
the universities, two considerations indicate 
the incomplete conquest of the publie mind 
by the American universities. One 

is the attitude of a great element 
population, namely, organized labor. 
active movement for the establishment 
independent labor colleges in the United 
States where exist state-supported institu- 
tions in nearly every commonwealth, is an 
impressive phenomenon. These labor col- 


I 
many believe, to saturate labor with 


leges, say their sponsors, are designed, not, 
as 
propaganda; they are designed rather to 
provide their students with a sound edu- 
cation in history, economics, government 
and the like. 

The motive for instituting these schools 
is in part a distrust of higher education 
as at present organized in this country. 
Many leaders in the ranks of organized 
labor believe the state universities, as well 
as private foundations, are under the domi- 
nation of special interests. They believe 
that leisure-class ideals of culture still 
enjoy prestige in American universities, 
and that university training now, as in 
the Middle Ages, places a stigma upon 
manual labor, and in consequence many 
seek a college training as an escape from 
labor into the world of ‘‘white collar jobs”’ 

which are supposed to be sinecures. 

However much we who represent state- 
supported education may deplore this mis- 
understanding of the educational aims of 
our institutions, and however we may dis- 
agree with the above interpretation of the 
‘‘white collar job,’’ the fact remains that 
this attitude of organized labor suggests an 
imperative task of no small magnitude. 
Perhaps the representation of labor on 


boards of regents will do much. 


ige of state 
he immediate future will wax 
proportion as these institutions 
the problem of consumption in t 


These schools have made larve 


tions to increased and improved p) 
in agriculture and in industry 
rendered a similar great ser\ 
bution of commodities. Sche 
merece and of journalism in part 

4 ‘eatly advanced the technic of 
and of salesmanship. 

All these activities have b: 
sumption to an unprecedented 
so far as increased consumption 1 
proved and advanced standards 
much can be said for it. But 
dustrial centers the wages 
mortgaged for three to six mol 
vance. Purchase from future 
the installment plan sweeps the 
In a word, a large proportion of 
iation is living beyond its means 

The universities have made their 
bution to the foealization of vast and s 
influence upon the consumer. The 
man is overwhelmed by the impa 
entifie and artful salesmanship. Nol 
to blame—everybody is to blam 
are state universities, supported by 


people, to do in the premises? Sure! 


must come to the rescue of the cons 


We must develop a better science and 
of consumption. This is not only 
but it is also sound business policy 
As an illustration of the situatior 
the following incident: A few years 
a distinguished administrator in the 
ing of teachers discovered that in | 
partment of home economics the cours 
textiles were taught from the stand 
of the manufacturer and the merchant, 
not primarily from that of the consu! 
Investigation showed this to be 
throughout the country. Having 


mined to reorganize such courses 
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of the consumer, and, failing to 
pable teachers possessing this point 

he brought together and trained a 
of young teachers. In this task of 
¢ his teachers he enlisted the serv 


a very capable man who had 


long 
i suecessful buyer for a large mer- 
firm. This buyer entered cordially 
vith confidence into the plan, but soon 
He declared that after 


me of service as distributor, he was 


ip the task. 


to identify himself completely with 
nterests of the consumer. 
the 


em of the state university for law, 


s incident suggests persistent 
e, engineering and every field rep- 
d in the curriculum. 
ch headway has undoubtedly been 
in this direction by state-supported 
tions, and by foundation schools as 
I respectfully submit, however, that 
y out must be in a more thorough- 
ng examination of courses of study, and 
more effective inculeation of the publie- 
rited as over against the private-spirited 
suit of the And no 


ss important is the necessity of reducing 


creat vocations. 
far as may be the high cost of profes- 
education, notably in medicine. 
The most fundamental need of all is the 
ching of a sound philosophy of living 
rational art of consumption, with a 
proper seale of values reenforced by a suffi- 
nt knowledge of the technic of salesman- 
ip whereby the individual may be able to 
er his way to worthy life objectives. 
Should huge 


rich institutions fail to maintain a close and 


So the task is unfinished. 


responsive relation to society, then, in the 
rds of William James, ‘‘It would be a 
if any future historian were to have 
‘By the middle 
the twentieth century the higher insti- 
tutions of learning had lost all influence 


write words like these: 


over public opinion in the United States. 
the mission of raising the tone of 


democraey, which the 


selves so lamentably 


assumed with rare enth 


educational power; and for 


tion of their human sympath 


elevation of their human pref 


people at large acquired the hab 


sorting exclusively to the guidance of cer 


vent 


ures, 


tain private literary 


commonly 


designated in the market by tl 
ate name of ten-cent magazines.’ ”’ 

What is the guarantee that the American 
college and university shall continue in 
creasingly to be loyal to their obligations 
to a democratic society. There is no abso 
lute guarantee. ‘‘ Now, 
cording to H. G. Wells, 


ing more and more a race between educa 


as always,”’ ac 
** history IS becom 
tion and eatastrophe.’’ There is no guar 
antee save through an enlightened public 
the 


hicher edueation, and from thorough-going 


sentiment arising from diffusion of 
self-criticism and enlightened leadership on 
The 


student 


the universities. increasing 


participation of 


part of 
faculty, body, 
alumni and patrons in the government of 
these institutions tends to insure a whole 
some democratic organization and spirit 

for 
America 


Those the policies of 


responsible 


higher education in must hold 
ever in mind the unique function of the 


“*The 


privilege and distinction lies in the fact 


university. university’s peculiar 
that it is not the passive instrument of the 
state to voice its current ideas 
that of 
Its mission is to create tendencies and to 


Its pre hy 


lem is not expressing tendencies 


direct them. Its problem is that of leader 
\ ade 


strength if 


ship and of ideals. it would 
lose an important element of 
it failed to recognize the fact that improve- 
ment and creative movement often come 
from the masses themselves, instinctivel) 


The 


versity’s graduates must be fitted to take 


moving toward a better order uni 


their places, naturally and effectually, in 
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procedure Her 


initold of 


mankind, 


esent W ‘al development we 
eoneept ot the 


as a ‘‘bundle’’ 


or not yet, mé 
moralizing 

zation of the unity of 

Aow oft The ch d's 


THE PROCESS OF MORAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT—A SKETCH tiated 


procedure 


is, If may 


ind starve. 
stimulate and foster. 
necessity of conserving 
original will-energy and 
necessary suppression or 
Let us at the outset pr 
bh] natura 
human order in 


represslo! 


and for such 
Children 


that demands. 
they carry 
some elements 
come or transcended. But let 
facts full in the 
a) First, that all repress 
clon, all checking and bloekins 
ral impulses is in and by its 


P it 


easily becomes a detriment 





ld did it, 


ry) 


the dynamic 





sh or 


‘me import because he has 


hi 


ye 
ila 


fieance in the deeds it pla 


positive character @¢ 


ymes 
» child’s own desiring and u 

essence of moral develop 
is the conservation and organization 
of child’s ow 


flow tne 


t } 


This 


aiscover and perfect 


means that us 


the child m 


qood things he 


j 


Ido Let no or »suppose tl S means 


useless or futile things or 


or 


indulgent things ne) 


embrace hard things, laborious and 


irksome tTasSkKS We are to 


emselLves 


m to discern his own truest desires 
moitions, h S true p irposes, and in 
his true life career 


THE EXPANSION OF THE 7 


[-hood of t 


when he says or feels ‘‘I want,’’ **! 


‘I will’’ and the like, the subject is 
oint of emphasis ; the act gets its in 
nee from the actor; in the small 
rts of commonplace acts become ¢ 


ved them. <As time goes on and 


ment proceeds, a gradual and quite 


il transformation takes place 


ve prominence of 


not become eit 


for the individual 


becoming more and more of an 


lal; but purposes 


inenece, and instead of the deed gain 
momentary 


i 


the adult personality gets 


Signincance bveCcaust 


mmates 


| 


ry 
i? 


first definite step in 
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mor ne is the : 
' 
ne Omens Thre S Tl 
it were, Trom his 1 ( | } 
Qe T iS ie ind Y 
‘ } 
his We ! nkK IS ae | ‘ I 
to denoting the Inner t esse? 


long-drawn-out process of moralizin 


, 


process 
I which IS 
personality 


Next, the original individual J is 


the bas element ? 


ened; the child's ipprehensio} ! \ 
ence le id to the sens 0 . 
‘‘they’’ and then the moral sy1 

we, th svn bol of the 1 ! l 
community or soci This pi 

in infancy, before any sp : 


1 


but it also proceeds 


and maturity and forms 
of both morals and religion 


The 


those 


most profoundly mor 
which the 7 $s MOst ce 


merged into the wy 


in 


humblest and most ob 


or Jest Ss or Lines In 
I l 


or mother in an unnoted home eat 

Jesus, ‘‘] am come that th might | 

life, and might have it more ndant 
The opposite « t} ! ! 

phrase, the domination « 

that end in self this ! 

the simplest common lit : 

bers of families or o I ! 


1] 


in brill 


ind the pote! i ( ’ ( 
we is IS Of tl ( ? 
qualitv of char ! 


III. 


Personality is preb ily the best tert 
denote the Total entity ort Tie ? 
and hence the aim of ed tion lool 
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It is the J 
s activities, Joys, achievements 

the 
all this 


» of the individual 


total experience; but it 1s 
persisting and continuous phase of 
experience, the identical self which runs 
time and space and binds all to 


Many of the 
moral de 


through 


cether most important and 


universal forms of velopment at 


tach directly to this central entity; for ex 
ample, such experiences as bearing respon 
sibility, being put on one’s honor, being ex 
pected by others to do certain things, are 
all matters attaching to personality, and 
all affect vitally. So 


also the interest 


moral development 


of others, as the interest 
shown by a teacher in a pupil or of a friend 
or associate, which so often affect develop 
ment, is a personality experience. 


The 


move mainly in two fields: 


expansion of personality seems to 
the accomplish- 
purposes, or achieve ment: and the 


shall 


Accompanying expansion 


ment of 


setting up of associations, which we 
eall COMMUNILY. 
s the inner experience of appreciation or 
which we 


satisfaction (with its negative) 


shall eall joy. We next deal briefly with 


each of these elements in turn. 


IV. ACHIEVEMENT AND CAREER 


Purpose expanded arrives in achieve 


ment, success, life-career. This is an Im- 
pressive phase of moral development and 
furnishes a powerful motive for conduct. 
It has had a conspicuous place in the prae 
tical operations of education: it has a pow 
erful appeal to ‘‘the man on the street,’’ 
who loves to hear about ‘‘ doing big things’’ 
dreams less about 


and probably more or 


doing big things himself. This is why ‘‘live 


ss 


wires’’ and ‘‘go-getters’’ are such heroes 
to the bulk of people; in and of itself all 
this is quite legitimate and indeed moral. 
Particularly does this impulsion toward 
achievement play a potent part in generat- 
ing energy and persistence in difficult and 


irksome labors, such as usually lie in the 


XXII 


ing toward any notable 
plishment. Henee this principle is 
dispensable value in the practice of ¢ 
tion, in order to motivate the long-dr 
out drill and practice involved in 

of masteries; also it is indispensable 


eations to vitalize and energize t]) 
apprenticeships usually demanded 
motion and suecess in the ealling. I; 
the efficieney and skill element in e} 
development is motivated mainly | 
impulsion toward achievement 


In highly developed lives and el 


purpose and achievement eculmir 


} 


unified life-career: into this the n 


of purposes and achievements cor 
and is thereby integrated; this e 
ultimate achievement is the massiv 
final utterance of the character, upor 
the individual and his character are 
mately judged, so far as judgment 1 
possible. But the life-ecareer concept 
tentially vital in all moral developm 
ean not be left out of account in any 
of moral edueation.? 

It is clear that the achievement el 
is quite negative so far as ultimate 1 
and wrong are concerned, and serves or 
With the pr 


of right and wrong in moral develop: 


faithfully as the other. 
we must deal later 


V. COMMUNITY 


Thus far we have deseribed devel 
mainly from the side of the individual 
it has been clear all along that the pr 
constantly involves the formation of gr 
which are more than any individual 
even more than the aggregate sum of 
individuals. The child enters into relat 
or associations with others, and these 
vital phases in his moral development 
wish to stress here not primarily the gr 
The Value during E 
Motive,’’ Proc. Nat 


2 See C. W. Eliot: ‘‘ 
Life 


1910, 133-141. 


Career 


of the 
Assoc., 
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ther the process or experience of be- 
r to and living in the group, and this 
ss or experience is What we shall de- 
ne by the word community. 

first community of the child is nor- 
the the 


and each shares in the group life; 


with mother: two form a 


ich this life is community, an experi- 
This 


but momentously important group em- 


and a process of development. 


es all the essential elements of the com 
nity experience: it makes up in intensity 
t it lacks in extension. The conscious- 
of the babe dawns by infinitesimal de 
s but with unmistakable symptoms into 
eginnings of human association—that 
ommunity. From the primary point 

ommunity experiences of the child un- 
| and multiply with ever-widening reach 
i swiftly increasing complexity and rich- 
ss, their ultimate radius and quality 
ng a profoundly significant measure of 


The 


names that represent these widening 


final value of the life as a whole. 


munity relationships suggest the sig- 
‘ance of community in moral develop- 
nt: first mother-child, soon thereafter 
father-child, then brother or sister, play- 
ite, schoolmate, team-mate, fellow-mem- 
friend, acquaintance—and so on up 
the far wider communities in church, 
‘and finally humanity. One must note 
so the negative community terms, involvy- 
ng enmity, antagonism, hatred. 
The slightest glance at the fact of com 
nity reveals it as baffling any adequate 
. ‘ription ; it is ineffable in the basic sense 
the word—it is unspeakable, can not be 


The 


between 


duced to language or portrayal. 
simplest ‘‘bipolar’’ community 
mother and child, between two lovers, two 
triends, husband and wife, defies record or 
inalysis. The fact of community as each 
of us experiences it is vibrant, flashing, 
iridescent, subtle, vet 


fluent, pulsating, 


vivid, elusive yet inexorably real and defi- 


nite; it is everything 
ceaselessly changing. 
fact of community which 

littles this infinite complexity in favor of 
simplicity, order or 


SVstem 1S 


scientific, no matter how scientific 


the 
student of moral development simply 


individual who perpetrates it 

face this fact of the defiant indeseribabili 

of human association at the outset 

to move with any safety 

the practice and theory of moral education 

the 

the first is coopera 
Each mem 


ber of the group has his own function, his 


Two elements are characteristic of 
community experience : 
tion and resulting efficienci 
own part to play; but the outcome is dif 
ferent and normally better than it could be 
without community. Ritter has pointed 
out that even in the primitive act of suck 
ling, mother and child must cooperate; the 
cooperative feature grows and expands with 
the development of the individual and the 
expansion of the community relationships, 
culminating in the highest joint enterprises 
of which man is capable in arts and indus- 
and social life, in re- 


try, in government 


Thus community 


ligion and culture. opens 
up a whole vista of new roles for the in 
dividual which are impossible, indeed un 
thinkable, 


the individual grows in powers and capaci 


except through community; so 
ties through community 
The 


forms of cooperative action and transcends 


second is JOY: this pervades the 


atmos 


them, becoming a sort of spiritual 


phere for the whole experience of commun 


ity. This joy of human association is prob- 


ably the deepest experience and crowning 
beauty of life: it 
Jesus referred to in the ‘‘Mary and Mar- 
tha’’ incident, ‘But 
thing is needful; Mary hath chosen that 


would seem to be what 


when he said, one 


good part, and it shall not be taken from 
her.’’ The fertility and creativeness of 
this community joy is unique: friendly and 
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listurbance or transformat 
he preexisting communities, a 
behavior of the child 
Into contusion and 
‘hild may be going 
virtue of 
reconstructio} 
illy modifies all the rest 
To certain more definite 
and as’ forms the individual ‘‘ belongs,’’ 
uuld say of the expiring _ ber, with definite reeognition, somet 
the Ages’’; a procedure of official election 
ifinitely poorer tion and a ritual of initiation 
if it could lose him. The individual merges groups the cooperative feature 
himself into the group, but in so doing, he be prominent, embodied partly 
is himself more than he was; when he says, duties and offices 
as so many have said, *‘I am nothing; the This sharply defined form of cor 
rroup is everything’’ he becomes most him- experience bulks large in most lives 
self and most a personality. The words jng all the way from juvenile ¢ 
ound contradictory, but they are the near ‘‘vangs’’ up to membership in nat 
st approach to denoting the facts. Jesus parties and world-wide associations 
xpressed this, as he did so many profound = ganizations. The moral bearings 
‘If any man wills to save his life organized communities are compl 
‘ shall lose it; if any man spends his life, jmmense. It is painfully evident 
the sake of the truth (Gospel), he shall influence may be detrimental or dest: 
save it.”’ instead of beneficent and constr 
Out of the complexity of the community wpon moral development and 
xperience quite definite phases emerge in order. This is one of the vast and 


the flow of conerete outward activity: the able aspects of the problem of n 


‘hild sits in school with certain of his fel eation 


is under the eontrol of a certain 
VI. Joy 


makes certain friendships, plays 


‘ 


games with certain other children, ete ‘To miss the joy is to miss 
Often developmental processes seem to be Robert Louis Stevenson; not that t 
plainly determined by these community ex- is all, but that when the joy is lost, 1 
periences. ing else can compensate; the reason 
Case material abounds in examples bear- bly being that joy, if not the cons 
ing this out: a child may be in association of rightness of life, is a concomitant 
The child’s word is fun; 
actly the name for what he wants; 


to say that anything is good fun is 
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he Vineland Trai 
most admirabl 
ne motto 1s ** HTappiness 


‘Ise follows’’; and thev live by tate of economics an 


Vittorino sensed this truth; e life and potential 


long before was not entirely rree. An individual a 
Pestalozzi and Froebel re 
into edueational dogma, and 
making itself felt in schools zest any one 
primary grades, and perhaps upon joy of being a pu 
niversities ! norals or education, 
terial is full of concomitance be- 
1d energy, JOV i Indaustry, 
success, Joy and progress. This * eross, despising tl 
in the moral field as elsewhere, second, let the moral philosopher 
s even truer teacher look in upon his own strea 
have already noted the joy of com- and his own development of char 
and mention it again here both for consider how great a part joy has 
‘on pleteness and for the sake of 
irther emphasis, in view of i m- Vil. THe Kien 
mportance to life and moral devel We have thus 
nant intrinsic 
‘y, in its widest sense, belongs development 
hallenging, fascinating, but elusive impulsions of the 
The esthetic experience has a fer- gence of personality, « 
nd ereativeness akin to community the medium of commun 
of beauty i k tion of the individual 
it feeds and no all this we do not arri\ 
itself unexhausted; its ver up to, the final essencé 
‘a joy forever.’’ The j ; f and of moral devel pment 
of visible objects of art, of music, eonduct and life and 
terature, of the drama—these all bear which we eall 
e richness of life, and hence upon This question, what 
Walt Whitman sees the cure for one; it is so diffieult 
tional baseness and materialism in a’ that one would fain 
terature. It seems credible that the moral education 
eause of immorality—greed for unwittingly, to the 
may be due to the poverty of our into mere expediency 
for rarer joys. Certainly esthetic To seek to go back t 
in the broad and sincere sense, has in this field would condemn us to 
bearing upon moral development. infinite regress into etl 


economic aspects of the problem of l Tre Is only one 
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and getting on in our problem, and that naturally reinforced by much of t 


+ 


is to postulate an ethics and work from it. discussion of our own race and 
Every moral educator will have to do this Utilitarianism in particular, the m 
sooner or later, and no less must a theory tinetly English type of ethical p 
or doctrine do it. It is a hazard, but an _ is, as even its enemy Spencer point 
unavoidable one at bottom in harmony with the H 
We propose to do this in what seems to Christian teaching. Kant’s law of 
us the only hopeful way, by an appeal to _ sality, different as it is in its basis, 
the dominant ethics of our own culture. in harmony with the Christian et 


Kor us occidentals the Hebrew and Chris- It may be less safe to attempt 


tian scriptures embody, in their highest theory to underlie and explain 


portions, the accepted ethical ideals of our maxims, but the problem of mor 
race, lHlowever far our economie and SO- tion really demands this, SO Wwe ml 
cial and political practice may fall short dertake it. That theory may be 
of these ideals, they are still the final duced from the great facts of person 
court of appeal whenever the distractions and community already dealt with 
of passion and prejudice and selfish inter- is the great end, and life belongs 
est can be abated. Three of the ethical individual as a personality and to 
maxims of this system may well serve community, and is fundamentally 
to indicate the substance of the ideal: up into an indissoluble unity in s; 
First, the implied affirmative answer to the its manifold and often tragie discords 
age-old question, ‘‘Am I my brother’s conflicts. The aim of life is life it 
keeper?’’; second, the definite command- the aim of morality is the same 
ment, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as final test of all conduct is its tender 
thyself’’; and third, the ‘‘golden rule’’ enhance the totality of human life af 
itself, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men by it. The truly moral expression 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto personality in action must fit into tl 
them.”’ scheme of human life and advance: 

These maxims are quite competent for The aim of all conduct is again expr 
use in education, for they command the in the words of Jesus himself—that 
assent, at least verbally and in discussion, may have life and have it more abund 
of the prevailing mass of our people. Most It is easy to attack all this as idealist 
of all, children and youth are much in- as counsels of perfection, even visio! 
clined to agree heartily with their un- and impracticable, and have abund 
derlying sentiment—probably more even logic and still more popular opinion ener 
than adults! Besides this they are simple gize the attack. Yet when we begi 
enough to be grasped by children as soon’ treating from it there is no place to 
as they can begin to apply intelligence to short of mere self-interest—and _ this 
the problems of conduct. Finally, general both biologically and philosophieall) 
us they are, they are immensely potent, well as practically, more totally untenal! 
in that they set an ideal far beyond the All too easily do the ‘‘devil’s beatit 
actual standards of conduct in most of the slip into the actual moral codes o! 
affairs of our life. In other words, they ‘‘Every man for himself’’; ‘‘Take car 
provide an immense opportunity for moral number one’’; ‘‘Put money in your pur 
advance. honestly if you can!”’ 

These maxims are fortunately and quite The truth is that the ethical ideal ma 
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ted demands, and every man has to 

how far he will respond. This is 
of the gravest problems in moral edu- 
n: how good do we want to make our 
ren, and, what is an even more deli- 
question, other people’s children ? It 
sy to talk glibly about ‘‘loving cne’s 


or’’ or being ‘‘unqualifiedly loyal’”* 


s, that or the other; but genuine 
lity tends to become a rigorous and 
ous demand. Nicolay and Hay re- 
f Lineoln that his morality was ‘‘in- 
e, fastidious and inconvenient,’’ and 
ndeed it was: it forbade him flatly to 
many things which the majority of men 
accustomed to do with a clear con- 
nee and no little satisfaction—accept 
rge fees for small services, for example, 
ise questionable means to secure their 

n advantage. It compelled him to bur- 


en himself with a load of debt for fifteen 


rs which he could have legally shaken 
n the bankruptcy court. 

ere is little doubt that education as 
; fosters a rather lenient morality and 
nspires with ‘‘nature’’ to allow moral 
velopment to be confined within very 
lest limits. Just how much a thorough- 
ng program of moral education will 

havoe with this conformity is yet to 
seen; but the student of the problem 
moral development and moral education 
st reckon honestly and resolutely with 
s angle of the question. 
Fortunately our whole study of the 


process of moral development begins with 


inviolability of the child’s own will, 
| so commits us to a plan of education 


which, after insistence upon the minimum 


s 


tandard morality, leaves it to each indi- 


iual to determine how far he shall elimb 


ip the steep ascent toward the ultimate 
thieal ideal. On the other hand it means 


ich to recognize the lofty height of that 


‘See the writer’s ‘‘ Moral education again to the 
nt,’? ScHooL aNnp Society, May 9, 1925. 
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ultimate ideal and to bind ourselves thereby 
not to deceive the child or the vouth with 
some low and easy standard : we dare not 
attempt to coerce him into being saint or 
martyr, but we are in duty bound to open 
to him the vision of the arduous vet beaut! 
ful heights of the ethical life. Cooley has 
said, ‘* The right is the result of the mind’s 
best work in grappling with a problem’”’ 
only the mind must here be understood to 
mean feeling and will as well as intelli 
gence; heart as well as brain, perhaps ws 
should say heart more than brain, must 
join in the grappling if the right is to ensue 
This marks the height of moral develop 


ment. 


VILL. Moran Copes AND THE VIRTUES 


The true place of all moral command- 
ments and of the types of conduct denoted 
by the names of the virtues is indicated by 
the discussion in the story of Jesus con 
eerning the ‘‘Great Commandments.’’ 
‘*Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
and thy neighbor as thyself’’; upon this 
hang ‘‘all the law and the prophets.’’ The 
commandments are not fundamental, nor 
are the ‘‘virtues’’ good in themselves, but 
all these are right and obligatory because 
they minister to personality and community 
and so enhance the common life True and 
sound moral development must begin, not 
with a commandment nor the title of a vir 
tue, but with a sense of the meaning of con 
duct in life. The little child learns what is 
right most effectively and safely in this 
order. Take the simplest and usually 
earliest cases in the moral development of 
the child—respect for other persons, for 
property and for the truth. The child 
strikes and hurts his mother or his play 
mate: instantly results follow which mani- 
fest the injurious nature of the action; the 
experience may or may not be formulated 
into a rule or law; that is a matter of detail 


and expediency; the essential thing is the 


~ 
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guidance in at 

when guidance i ast needed. Courage a 
a slogan may oy 1 ight when | 
ought to refrain, or to run foolhardy 


Im: even 


| y La ‘‘doa vood 


may become an exeuse for shirking 


more important good turns 
themselves too late 
It would be 
value of the 
moral laws whiel 
long experience and reflection ot 
but it is perilous to rely upon them for 
moral culture: it is a familiar fact that per 
sons who have been ‘‘taught’’ the virtues 


and moral precepts may still prove exceed 
ingly immoral. But personality and com- 
munity are truly fundamental to morality, 
and being embodied in experience and not 
merely in words, they possess genuine edu 


cative potency 


IX. Tue Ruuinc PuRPOSES OF 


HuMAN LIF 


All that has been said thus far points to 
the great importance of purposes in the 
actual direction of moral development. 
Purposes are the points of contact and in- 
teraction between the individual and the 
world of action in which his life flows: 
they are in so far concrete, definable in 
terms of the elements of common life, and 
thus at least potentially accessible to the 
educator as the edueand. ‘‘ What am I go- 


ing to do and be?”’ is a vital question for 


ne process oT 


id varieties of purp 
srun. Some valual 
in this field under st 
‘ation One of the bx 
» schedule of objeetives in t 
Principles ol Secondary Kd 
OmmMIission on Reorganizati n 
lary KEdueation), with its s 
se might almost as well bi 
seven great common purposes 
worthy home membership, vocat 
use of leisure, moral char 
other summary is that of Pri 
‘hoices, a calling, 
religion—this 
tandards of one’s life 
shall eontent ourselves 
noting some lines of purpose w] 
much in ease material, and are p 
maximum importance in the edu 
period ; the list makes no 
pleteness. 
1) Pl 
fine } hysique; 
h boys than with gi 
contests and 
yiy in preparation 
yA Hobbies and 
» Cte. 
(3) Accomplishments, such as 
sleight of hand, ete 


/ 7) 


t) Capacities 


or apprect 
those phases of esthetic experi 


»’s nature tends—closely related to (2 

5) The choice of a life occ uj ation h: 
recognized as vital in the educative 
whole; of special concern to us is the 
ing of this choice, and therefor 
social quality of vocations, which is: 
quately recognized in vocati 


training.® 


5 See H. H. Moore, ‘‘ The Youth ar 
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X. ENVIRONMENT AS A LIMITING 
FACTOR 
The ehild, other organism, is 
} 


lly immersed in his environment and 


like any 


It at every point True, 


lity must provide every positive basis, 


ditioned by 
it environment may negate every atom of 
redity, or it may, if favorable, foster and 
ance. This is profoundly true ot the 
ral phase ot development Edueation 
rks through environment, and can count 
n fairly certain success only in so far 
it ean control and modify environment 
suit its ends. 
The inexorable foree of physical condi- 
ms is becoming rapidly known: disease, 
‘ident, malnutrition, toxie conditions, dis- 
‘ders of the endocrine system and other 
ysieal ailments can probably abort all 
her agencies of development, again espe- 
illy in the moral field. 

Higher, more positive, lying in the moral 
ilm, is the social or human environment. 


s social milieu is so manifold and com- 


plex and so subtle that its influence upon 


ral development is exceedingly difficult 
Often the student 


estimate or measure. 


the child will need to ransack and seru 


Forees within the 
and especially of the 


To be completely lit 


potent and 
other uncontrolle 
important task for 
man who is seeking to 
tions for a system of effect 
for the social organization 
Ove rlaps upon economic, 


} 


policy. The protessional eaucatol 
stant danger of being loaded with 
which he ean not earry 
responsibilities for whie 
sponding powers. He must insist 
social order shall do its part. 
Nevertheless the 


must be considered as basiea ly 


eXisting Cl 


moral development : 

has evolved in tl 

it; it is important 

deep and pe rsistent faith 
individual embodiment o 
it would seem as necessary 
reasonable faith in the soc 


an embodiment of human 


XI. THE ROLE or 


It is clear that everything 


EDUCATION 
which 
deve lopment bears up 
ment. This ineludes the 
and endowment of the ¢ 
ticular, and every element 
environment, material and 
two are as it were the two ‘“‘halves 
universe as expressed in terms of : 
vidual personality: the lit 
vidual resides in and at the 
two major phases 

Influence is possible wherever any agent 


upon this reciprocal activity 


can inte rvene 


itutes life Conselous and de 


which const 
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» intervention here, in the interest of 


moral de velopme nt, is moral education. 


X11 


Seeking to condense 


SUMMARY 


into a single state 


ment the substanee of the ‘eceding, we 


SAV ° 


The main process of character develop 


ment is the emerging and strengthening of 
those elements in the child’s volitional flow 
which promise to be fruitful in the human 


hese elements 


order in which he is to live; t 
are at first more or less involved in econtfu- 
sion and obscurity; more or less conflict 
exists among them, and they tend to conflict 
more or less with the immediate and pros 
pective environment. Nevertheless out of 
by 
firmation, and by integration, the character 


{f the ehild. This 


eeaseless action and 


them must emerge, selection and eon- 


0 process goes on by a 


interaction in 

vironment, and is susceptible of modifica- 
tion, and especially of fostering and nurtur 
the and 


intervention of educative procedure. 


deliberat« 
The 


whole process is social, or as we have put 


ing, by conscious 


it, it takes place in community, in the mani 
fold and diverse associations in which the 
eduecand lives with his fellows. In brief it 
is the progressive expansion and enrichment 
of the J merging into new and wider forms 
of the We. 
KDWARD O. SISSON 
REED COLLEGE, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


WELCOME TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF SKIDMORE COLLEGE’ 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE is a young institu- 
tion, but she is already rich in history and 
traditions. As the abode of technical in- 


1 Address of Frank Pierrepon 
of the 
Commissioner of Edueation, 
tion of Dr. 
Skidmore College, Saratoga, N. Y.., 
1925, 2:30 p. m. 


t Graves, president 
New York 


at the inaugura 


of and 


state 


the Un versity State of 


Henry Thomas Moore, as president of 


November 16, 


Vor 
struction, she has barely come of ag 


school ot arts, she is still adolescent 
collegiate institution, she appears t 


lass of eight, 


even yet in her infan 


sunny and as an inde} 


college. 
for 


some years she has embodied in 


1de@ais, 


principles and pract 


lat and good, though 


great 
pretentious man, Dr. Charles Henr 
her 


CTS his noble deec 


and existence now enshrines 


fle 
has, moreover, rapidly but 


ls and memor 


unm 
ereator of academic 


become a 


through her distinetive attitude 


woman’s edueation. 

Instead of merely copying the 
some older college for women, 01 
worse, aping and reproducing t 
tional collegiate curriculum for mer 
more College has branched out on 
that is truly her own. She has ever 
to raise the question as to what wil 
the 
hood, 


ean 


most effective 


to 
intellectual e 


for finest and 


than how 


the 


rather 
be 


men, and she has never hesitated to 1 


query 


proy ed 


or change her plans or the details 
ever they did not seem to be moving 
direction of this great objective 
eral purpose has never been sacrifi 
mere technique, nor, on the other 


has the pursuit of 


\ 


’ 


Her 


culture caused h 


abandon the cause of definite purpose 


ciency and service. Throughout 
tory she has realized the import of 


ideals of President Keyes: ‘‘ Truth, | 


and service in life demand women of s 
character, radiant health, cheerful temp: 


ment, learning 
skill. These we must produce.’’ 


With 


generous 


such a vision and 


her 


+ 


substantl 


of aims and ideals in the training of 


women, need we wonder that Skidmore ‘ 


lege has so rapidly been pressing 


in leadership? Only a 


all friends of the college were shocke: 


} 


i 


Y 


few months si! 


’ 


and _ service! 


’ 
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the sudden 
* him who had for a dozen vears held 
Yet the light 
ground 


ived beyond measure by 
t the torch of Skidmore 

the 
vigorous runner has been dis- 


scarce touched before a 
ng and 

1 to seize and earry it on. This 

tional athlete is worthy of the tradi 
ns and duties to which he has sueceeded 
ring the past year academic boards of 
been revealing un- 


bril 


but in 


trol have generally 


d wisdom in the selection of 


young men for leadership, 


instance has one been found who is 


promising in moral and intellectual 


neth than this energetic and devoted 


whom we are inaugurating to- 


” 
utive 


A native of North Carolina, the eommon- 


th that has ever been the educational 


er of the Southland and is at present 
ng an example in progressiveness to 

other state in the Union, Dr. Henry 
nas Moore was trained as an under- 
the 
ch is the leading university of that part 


the South West: he received his 


iduate in University of Missouri, 
and 
vanced and specialized training at the 
historic and far-famed universi- 
Yale 


rved for a decade as a professor at Dart- 


most 


of our land and Harvard; he 


/ 


ith, our most popular small college of 
East; and he had just accepted a eall 
best known 
Michi- 


n, which has now graciously consented 


a ehair in the oldest and 


our Western state universities 


to release him from his agreement, that he 
ay become the president of Skidmore Col- 
ve. During all this period of educational 
juisition and practice, his mind has been 
pecially disciplined and trained in the 
subjeets of philosophy and psychology, 
hich deal primarily with the problems of 
xistenece and the mysteries and _ possibili- 
s of the human mind, and are almost in- 
lispensable in the equipment of a great 


educational leader. Nor has he been merely 
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a ‘‘eloset philosopher,’’ 


activities, realities and 


During the great war, which was rendered 


the more horrible through its allianee with 


intellect and science, he served our coun 


try loyally and well as an officer in both 
the 


Hlence we are this afternoon inducting into 


sanitary and the psychological corps 


office not only a distinguished scholar 


educator, trained and experienced in the 


le ig institutions of the East, West and 
South, but one who may be accounted a 
real man—a patriot, soldier and humani 


tarian. 

Dr. Moore, you have been chosen to an 
office of large dignity and responsibility, 
and as the successor of a truly great presi 
dent. No could be 


worthy of these honors, and no one 


one more suitable or 
would 
more fully have met the approval and con 
fidence of Dr. Keyes himself. From your 
age, your physique and your ideals, you 
might well have been the son of your pred 
You are a younger edition of 


cessor, 


him—an intellectual and spiritual son. 


The thought of such a likeness and heritage 
will undoubtedly prove an inspiration to 
source of limitation or 


and never a 


The last thing in the world that 


you, 
handicap. 
Dr. Keyes would have asked of you 1s that 
you should submerge your personality in 
his. He would have wished you to be your 
self, and to develop this college in new and 
progressive ways, and, if possible, outstrip 
rece rd He 


control the 


even his magnificent never 


undertook to eurb or careers 
and development of his own sons, and they 
have all become prominent in very differ 
ent lines from that which appealed to him 
He was broad-minded, altruistic and beney 
olent in every field of conduct, and, as one 
who knew him for years, I can assure you 
that his blessing is upon you 

To this benediction upon your efforts, I 
venture to add my own good wishes and 


congratulations. Not only do my personal 
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THE PHILIPPINE SCHOOL SITUAT] 


‘ 


_ oe 7 
LHE achievements ol hie Ph 


provress¢ 
grade Amet 


Counts 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
li ppine S. 
SECTION OF EDUCATION OF THE was a member 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION evey ( 
on Q Edueation) of the Ame 


Advancement 


omn 


he extraol 


school labors 


} ; ] » \y " 
(mornir ‘ssion), and s of oreign language, English, the cours: 


ill-suited to the needs of the people, 


procedure (afternoon 


Wed: : ran riven O , “te teachers lack adequate profession: 


| } ‘ ym. He writes: 
in the application OF secier 


education. Practically every Important d 
n the country is to find represent: can mean nothing to Filipino chil 


this program. The annual Phi Delta them but little in their efforts to ad 
, . , their environment. Moreover 

Kappa dinner will occur on Wednesday ever . . 
7 idy is practically 
» addresses of the retiri . i . 


pre int if Seetions and \ iS : 
vice-presidents ol ection I and t ! ey great diver 
rive in ¢ oint et r of the two see ; 
riven in a joint meeting of the ty e oceupation ¢ -ultural traditior 
Thursday’s program is a joint one with Section The overwhelming majority of tl 


I (Psychology). The morning session 1s g rs in the school system are without 
over f SC] n the “progress in fessional preparation. 
oT) ; 7 ht hy 
refinement measuring instruments”; is taught by 
afternoon : diseussi f the “law 
, ’ , he educations 
learning. A number of those who have : 
, ' rdinarily found 
contributed so much to edueationa a 
The number ¢ 
-— - ee 
progress are scheduled to appear. The final 


lecreased from 
program, Thursday evening, is a general meet 
ing upon “the contribution of science to edu 


cation,” being a preliminary report of the gen- 
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if the native t rs are | ‘ THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL SITUATION 
t at present very few of t We a IN NEWARK, N. J 


nage Proressor M. V. O'SHEA, ot e Univer 


3 ] ‘ t ft S . ‘ 
master ol the Né rk A ‘ ‘ 
t Eng - - + ‘ . 
‘ A ‘ ng as consultants to tl Board ot Edueation 
y lang y | 
7 ‘ \ . , , 
trial. Before some other language is su board a general plan ra survey the 
English every effort should be id vear schools otf the eit J plan, ey 
the present struction n elrective J O’Shea and Dr. Farrand said could be carrie 
: Various proposals p CHEVY out tor less than $12,000, hi: een accept 
" ¢ f the tant ¢ . 
} by the board and the 1 re 
t | ts, s is Tag Ag Visay J } 
arranging the deta ( he irvey I 
ont be teste is i ~ 7 2 j 
the } that ft " “ \ { . 
trod + f the Ame : — oe thou ha tne nece e@ <« 
] ; } feid te ’ ) eT ne 
Philippines twenty-five years ag : ected by outside experts during December and 
holdest exp ' ts in human ¢ t ¢ the early part of Januar il a final rep 
take Alt the ti s not may be submitted to the board ver ( ‘ 
ssing final judgment on the success of the the middle of the school vear. 
se, the expt eC fr the quarter century As has been re ported In SCHOO AND SO 
the greatest value to the statesman, s gist Protessor O'Shea and D Farrand were r 
+ > + } + 


que sted DY the Board of Education t immer 
to make a study of the all-year sch n Ne 


A SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF ark, the operation of which the board had d 
PORTO RICO 


cided to st yp on September l. They reported 


Dr. Paunt Mownrog, director of the Inter that the figures and data supplied were so in: 





} a ‘ 9) ‘ nat ‘ +] thet } . lig] ‘ 
onal Institute of Teachers College, Columbia quate and so conflicting tha they did no a 
niversity, accompanied by a staff of special! a sufficient basis on which to reach ae. elusive 
n various fields, sailed for Porto Rico on Judgment. They recommended that the sch 
| . 92 } . 4 | " be continued tor the present, and that outside 
ember 26, to make a survey of the school ’ 
tem of the island statistical experts be called in to make a 
iil Mh ‘ siaiita, 
, 3 ol e situation and to ipply dati yhien 
Besides Dr. Monroe, who will direct the sur t th _ : , rt _ 


¥ would make possible the reachi ol a 
the survey staff includes Dr. Samuel | I 


Tactory judgment. 


pen, chancellor of the University of Buffalo we 
’ rhe board acted on their recommendation to 
report on higher education); Professor 

: continue the schools tor the present, but until 
S. M. Lindsay, Columbia University (economic 





recently was unable to reac] reement in 
ackground); Dr. H. O. Rugg, Lineoln School, ; 
regard to the proposed surve On the one 
b } ‘Ss } “re sen ~S 1): ir. George i 
A cacner ‘ ollege \ chool ue ar © | . ore hand, President { AV cee! a i! ec i complete 


= : . 
rks “ne rs (rural an 1e ’ ’ 
\. Works, Cornell Univer ily ural nd ele survev of the entire scho svstem r} a 


entary schools); Professor W. Carson Ryan, opposed on the ground that it nnece "7 
e ~ i i ! £ Ourtnid 4 as ifi te | - i 

r., Swarthmore College (secondary education); and that it would turn attention awav from the 

Dr. A. B. Meredith, State Commissioner of Edu main point at 


} 
! 


tion, Conneeticut (school administration and opposed any surv hatever, claiming that 
finance); Dr. Lester M. Wilson (teacher train there were sufficient figures and facts availabl 
ng and school supervision). to reach a satisfactory conclusion without any 


Dr. Wilson and several members of the in further investigatio 


titute staff have already spent some time in After prolonged diseussion the board voted 
‘orto Rieo gathering preliminary data. It is on November 5, with two members dissenting, 
believed that the field work on the survey will to ask Professor O’Shea and Dr. Farrand to 


be completed by January 1, 1926. continue their investigation of the all-year 
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000,000 Twentv-tour were 
' necessary The two consultants, agencies, and in some cases 


ubmitted a genera! plan for the J» Les accel S 
granted sixty-seven applications. Eleve: 


involvi y $340,500 were made auring ft 
n order that in the field of library service; twenty 
adequate comparisons might be made, and cer volving $514,500 in fine arts; six i 
tain minor studies of neighborhood and racial $237,000 in adult education; twelve 
studies are to | le $215,000 in research and studies, 


rection by experts entirely un ‘Ten of the fourteen grants not fall 


the Newark schools The final an) these classifications, involy 


studied by the two consultants vere renewals or increases of grant 


finite recommendations to the im tormer years, the most important 
vest that then the leaders of addition of $550,000 to the grant made 
meet witl nem, tor the erection of the new home ot 
when opportunity w » given for a York Academy of Medicine. The few 
of annual grants included under th 
The board itself, with all the facts and have in general been made upon a bas 
definite recommendations before it, will in 3 minishing support. Of the tour grants rer 


position to act authoritatively and to in that ing, Which total $153,500, the largest wa 

all eoneerned shall accept the verdie restricted grant of $100,000 tor the 
the poliey that may be adopted. purposes of the California In 

The controversy has caused intense feeling in nology.” 


\ In connection with its general prel 


ewark. It s said that the members of the 


4) inquiry into the field of adult educati 


board and the publie appear to be oroughly 


: i Fal . Carnegie Corpor: as financed a thre 
en ae oe a eee ee irnegie Corporation has financed a ‘ 


’ : ” study of the psy« hology of adult educati 
conclusion must be reached. . . . 
= } study is being conducted by the Inst 
rhe situation is being watched with interest ie, : ae sage 
; Educational Research of Teachers Coll 
from outside, for the experiment of the all-year  , agp 
: lumbia University, with the cooperatior 
hool had attracted wide attention, and the re- uae oa 
¢ Stanford University, California. It 
versal of opimon in regard to its suecess on 2 . - 
| Me gh directed by Professor Edward L. Thor 
the part of ie school administration caused one a canal 
rhe sum of $47,000 has been approp: 
surprise, 
cover the expenses ol the study. 
This action follows a previous approp! 


GRANTS BY THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION 


made by the Carnegie Corporation to the | 
tute of Educational Research for the support 
During the year 1924-25 the Carnegie Cor a three-vear study upon the nature ot! 
poration of New York acted upon 368 formal genee, which has just been completed 
applications for funds. The total of these re- fort will now be made to study the 
quests was more than $28,000,000. The follow process in terms of age levels. 
ing analysis and brief description of the char- Other research problems of importance ! 
acter of its grants is contained in the annual _ tioned in the annual report of the corpor 
report of the president of the Carnegie Cor- are those in the nature of matter at the C 
poration, made public at the annual meeting of fornia Institute of Technology, those on 
its trustees in New York. rhea at the University of California and t 
In the report, President F. P. Keppel states: on the production of insulin at various centers 
“Two hundred and seventy-seven of the 368 ap- In addition the corporation announces a gra! 
plications received during the year 1924-25 were of $90,000 made to the American Otologi 


declined. These requests aggregated some $26, Society for an investigation of otoscleros 
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vhich is that torm ot progressive deafness re- 
sponsible for most of the cases of loss of hear- 


ng that come in early middle life. 


SUPPORT OF ART EDUCATION BY THE 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION 

[ne Carnegie Corporation has made a gen- 
eral grant of $48,000 for the support next year 

a system of scholarships and fellowships in 
the arts. In addition $100,000 has been set 

ide for the purchase of teaching equipment 
for departments of fine arts in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. 

This action was taken at a recent meeting in 
New York of the trustees of the corporation. 
It is announced that these two appropriations 
re the first major steps following as the result 

the preliminary inquiry, begun by the cor- 
poration a year and a half ago, into the place of 
“It is felt that the 


number of competent teachers is altogether in- 


the arts in American life. 


adequate to meet present needs, to say nothing 
of the future, and that few colleges have the 
necessary teaching equipment in the arts or 
know how to procure it.” 

A committee on selection has been named 
which will work in conjunction with some form 
of regional or district organization whereby 
qualified persons in various parts of the country 
will assist in the examination of the candidates. 


Members of this committee are: 


F. Morley Fletcher, of the Community Arts Asso 


Santa Barbara, California; Professor 
Frank J. Mather, Jr., of Princeton University; 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University ; Catharine W. 


Chicago; Professor Edward Root, of Hamilton Col- 


elation, 


Professor Pierce, of 


Professor Paul J. Sachs, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Professor Walter Sargent, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Professor Alfred J. 
ave of absence from Carleton College, secretary. 


eve: 
a he) 


Hyslop, on 


Competition will be open to both men and 
women. Reappointment will be made for a sec- 
ond, and, in rare cases, for a third year, only 
on the basis of real accomplishment. It is con- 
templated that the first year of tenure and in 
most eases the second year also should be spent 


in residence in an American institution, the 


third probably in Europe. 
The objective of the plan is to provide com- 
petent college teachers, and only those candi- 
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dates who intend to qualify themselves for this 
profession will be considered. 

The form and conditions of application will 
be made as flexible as possible, each candidate 
being requested to present a statement ot his 
purpose and his plan of study, and will be en- 
couraged also to submit supplementary material, 
such as evidences of technical training, aptitude 
in the arts, special interests such as collecting 
and the like. 

A large committee is advising the Carnegi 
Corporation with regard to the contents of the 
These col- 


lections will include a selection of large photo- 


collections of teaching equipment. 


graphs and other reproductions for display, 
color being used whenever the results are satis 
factory, a large number of small photographs 
for student use, books and other materials. A 
teaching library of perhaps 200 volumes is con- 
temp'ated while the photographie reproductions 
of architecture, sculpture and painting will 
number some 1,800. A small collection of prints 
and textiles will also be included. 

When the composition of the collections has 
been completed and their purchase effected, they 
will be distributed in the form of gifts to recog- 
nized colleges of high standing in various parts 
of the United States and Canada. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 

“THe progress of the vear has been good,” 
declares Dr. Wm. McAndrew, superintendent ot 
schools of Chicago, in his annual report for 
last year recently published by the Board of 
Edueation. This is “not a matter of conjecture 


or hope but an achievement measured and 


recorded.” <A considerable number of the 143 
pages of the report are devoted to comparative 
statements and tables of enrollment, attendance, 
expenditures, cost per pupil and improvement 
statistics which support the declaration as to 
progress in teaching and in administration. 
Another phase in which Superintendent Me 
Andrew maintains improvement has come is in 
regard to “strife and controversy on and over 
He quotes Dr. J. D. 


retired as president of the 


the Board of Education.” 
Robertson, who 
board in 1923, as saying that “this has been 


a chronic condition for more than thirty years.” 
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Dr. Henry 
istory at Wesleya 


appoint d pre 


dean 
has been elected to the 


itution. 


r governor of V¢ 


dean of Rutgers Collegs 


produet measurapdly ‘| ‘ ‘ wh l , : ARR, Ol Millinocket, has bee} 
as in June, 1924.” ‘eside} { the Maine State Teachers 


Superintendent MeAn v's report contain ; ‘ave Read, of Pueblo, | 


paras rapl or pre sident of he Colorado | 


already been cit Sx uD CIETY ¢ Association, and Miss Ella V. Dobbs h 


elected president ie Missouri Stat 


The eonten , that tl ers Association. 


ation against teaching. “ly 1e Rome, N. Y., has been elected president ot 


4 r eent nore liwa au a . : ‘ " : 
per cent. more — — New York Council of State School Sur 


teaching ' r t tendents. 


OFrFricers for 1925-26 of the New E 
Association of Teachers of English, whic! 


creased t of production its twenty-fifth meeting in Springfield or 
ased cost o yrroduetion. ur "v1 : 

, : cember 4 and 5, are: President, Cl 
are making the workers pay 
ce A Cockavne, Technical High School, opr 
Che statement is made that are available y ; 
: Vice president, John Lowes, Harvard: 
to pay the proposed his ier schedules and that 


Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard; s¢ 


hhe senfti mnt } ‘*hieae ‘ ~2 bh! 
pubhie sentimer n Chicago 1s favorable to 1n- : 
treasurer, A. B. de Mille, Simmons. 


ereased salari tor teachers. 


Dr. KATHARINE RoGers ApAms has beer 


t Mills College, California. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS “ean @ 


Essor GeorGce W. Ricrerwir J. E. Newson, formerly superintendent 


Law, has been appointed acting presi- 


schools at Clarendon, Texas, is now head 
dent of the Ohio State University. pending th new junior college, established by 
selection of a successor to Dr. Thompson, who sity of Texas, at San Antonio. 

reti rom active J mber 5 , , 

etired from active duty on November 5. Dr. Virat. E. Dickson has resigned 


Tue inauguration of Dr. Charles C. Mierow assistant superintendency of the 
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rie ~ a I et ( ‘ \ vt ( ec’ 
r y ot (¢ nr? T the be ePlé ! cs pee ( ti ‘ ( 
s. H Inivers e is of the Jonat} | ( 
et Ca I lr he Berkel < e! i established at H | ( d 
ant superintend nd dire r Massachusetts Histor Societ 
\. N NI ( * ‘ < 4 t I] ] 


nursit eduea n , Teache ( son to the ne Nat n Lit ( ) 
( mbia { n ersit was the est of Vv I is! literat ire i } U } D) Wi 
, November 30 at a dinner en by I son became instructor 1915, 1 . ‘ 
; ‘» the universit t the Fa graduating with high honors llary ( 
eve na has peen Assist ‘ ( e 102] 


F sit nas announced the ] ( tre ( at ! 
. . ' >. Omith, at preset 1H I student 
C. WapswortH, headmaster ot he 
+ »\¢ > y Tt? ? 
. sista protessor in 1! ’ < edu 
Grammar School, of Cambridge, Mass., : te 
ae beginning on February 1] 
30 vears, was honored by raduate ; 
nd tormer teachers of the school or THI appointment « Elm \ Pick 
er 18. when a bronze tablet commer director of music at I m College ‘ 
Mi \W 1dsworth s services ( he seno by President Charles Alex: ler Kichmond \ 
eated cours 1! appreciation OL musk \ t eve 
: oped at the college by Mr. Tidmarsh, 
F. R. Vaw Hory, for twenty-six vears ' 
: conduct the musical services every ou 
e of athletics at Case School of Applied } } 
morning and will give recit: ( the « r¢ 
has announeed his resignation, effective 
organ. 


Professor C. L. Eddy, chairman of the 
. Tre ¢ ) ry t of ) el N Oo | 
committee on athletics for many vears, [HE appointment of Daniel Na; 





: Schenectady, as a member ot the board ot t 
ned as his successor : 
tees ol the New York State Cr eu or '¥ 
ESSOR | W. Burst ALL, for some time was approved bh the } weal nf +} 
the faculty of science of the University meeting on October 15 Mr. Navl UCEees 
rmingham, has been appointed vice-prin the late James F. Tracev. of Alb 
n succession to Sir William Ashley, who 
ay SPEA of Newton ( e! 
ed at the end of last session. R 
ate of the Boston University College of Liberal 
Eoin MacNEILL, minister of education Arts in 1894 and a man prominent t] 
reland, has tendered to the executive ness and social interests of Boston, | heer 
of the Irish Free State his resignation elected treasurer of Boston University by the 


mber of the Irish Boundary Commission, — trustees. He has been acting treasurer sinee the 
State. death, last summer, of Lyford A. Merrow, « 


ly 


Malden. 


ch he repre sented the Free 


JOHN Lot Is Horn. professor ot educa 


Mills College, California, and chairman Rocer W. Barson, of Wellesley Hills, well 
school of education, at the invitation of known as a statistical exp ' electe ti 
perintendent of publ e instruction of the tee of Boston Universit ta recent meet I 
, 


of Nevada made a tour of the four cen the trustees. 


Reno, Lovelock, Elko and Ely, at which RS eT ee ee ee 





. 
ers were gathered from October 19 to 27, Ohio. author, antholocist, European director of 
ring four addresses in each place. librarv war service of the American Librar 

Prorpessor WitLiAM Bennett Monror, pro- Association, 1918-20, has been appointed li 
of municipal government and chairman _ brarian of the American Library Paris, su 
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Dawson Johnston. Mr. Stevenson 

nominated by the executive board of the 
American Library Association and elected by 
the board of trustees of the American Library 


time in 


MAN, president of the Um 

a, and Chancellor Herbert S. 

Hadley, of Washington University, have been 
appointed members of the executive committee 
" Crime Commission. The com 
to adopt a constructive program in 


the erime situation in the United 


PRESIDENT CHARLES A. Lory, of the C 


Edueation Association, has appointed a com 


mittee, according to The Colorado State Journal, 


to make a careful study of state teacher organi 
zations with a view to bringing before the Colo 
rado teachers the best possible plan for re 
organization on a representative basis. Deputy 
Super ntendent A. L. Threlkeld, of Denver, is 


the committee. 


Dr. SAMvuEL McCnorp Crotuers, of Cam 
bridge, Mass., was the guest of honor and 
speaker at the annual dinner of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Association of Philadelphia, on Decem 
ber 4. 


AT the recent meeting of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association, the principal addresses 
were given by Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of 
the school of education of the University of 
Chicago, who spoke on the expansion of the 
American college, and by Dr. Harrison E. 
llowe, editor of IJndustrial and Engineering 


Chemistry, who spoke on the value of selence. 


Dr. Haroup O. Rvaea, of the Lineoln School, 
Teachers College; Superintendent Walter S. 
Young, of the Worcester, Mass., publie schools, 
and Professor D. A. Ridgely, of Clark Univer 
sity, were speakers at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Association for Educational 
Methods, held at Boston, on November 14. 


FRANCIS M. CrRow.ey, director of the depart- 
ment of education of the National Catholie Wel- 
fare Council, addressed the recent convention 
of the National Council of Catholie Women, in 


; 


Washington, urging organization of 

federation ol atholie parent-teacher 

tion to combat “school imperial 

about by the shameless manner 

parents have unloaded the duties ot 
the overburdened shoulders ot 


ers and officials.” 


CaRL BRINCKMANN, former German |] 
Scholar, and now protessor of political ¢ 
at the University of Heidelberg, wi 
Dodge Lectures on the “Responsibi 


enship,” at Yale University, 


Dr. Harvey W. WItey, the 
thority on food chemistry, was th 
speake rat an entertainment given on 
24 by the District of Columbia ( 
Parent-Teacher Associations, which was 


conjunction with the board of health. 


Dr. JonHN MAssie, known as a theo! 
student of education, died last week in Lo 
in his eighty-third year, as the result of 
accident. Dr. Massie was in 1894 assistant 
missioner to the Royal Commission o 
ondary Edueation, and wrote an offici 
on the position in Warwickshire. He 
served for some years as chairman of t 
ish National Edueation Association. Dr. M 
received the honorary degree of D.D. f1 
University in 1901. 

At the annual meeting of the Associ 
Modern Language Teachers of the Middle St 
and Maryland, held at Columbia Univer 
November 28, 1925, the following officers 
elected: President, Professor Henry G 
Doyle, George Washington University, W 
ington, D. C.; first vice-president, Mr. L 
rence A. Wilkins, director of modern lar 
in the high schools, New York City; 
vice-president, Mr. Robert D. Cole, Law: 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J.; seer 
treasurer, Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, Kens 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; member o! 
board of directors, Mr. Frederick 5 
Hemry, Tome School, Port Deposit, Md.; 
resentative to the National Federation ot 
ern Language Teachers, Professor Wilfred 
wood Beardsley, Goucher College, Baltin 
Md. The territory eovered by the associat 
(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, De! 


1 


4 
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Maryland, the District of Columbia and _ eration, New York City; “The placement prob 
1) was extended to include North Caro- lem as an aspect of educational personnel ad 
West Virginia, subject to the approval ministration,” Dr. Ben D. Wood, director, The 
state associations concerned. Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research, Co j 
» Geneon sseetees of the Auctiem. lumbia University. Discussion opened by Mr 
navian Foundation, and Mr. H. G. Leach, Hollis P. Allen, eeeneeel ot the Department ot 
oft Tho Fores. wate the ened of beam Research, San Bernardino, Calitornia. Wednes 
incheon given in Oslo by the joint com- day, February 24, 2:00 p. m., New Willard 
of the Norway-America Fund and the Hotel. Business meeting. General discussion 
tional League of Norsemen. The pre- DELEGATES of more than fifty fraternities and 
of Norway, J. L. Mowinckel, with Mrs. representatives of about seventy colleges and 
ckel and other members of the cabinet. universities, a total of about four hundred men. 
present, C. J. Hambro, member of the attended the seventeenth annual session of the ! 
Stirthing, made an address in which he paid  Interfraternity Conference held on November 
ing tribute to the efforts made by the 27 and 28 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
ts to cement the friendship and understand- (jty. The sessions of November 27 were de 
9 een the two nations by maintaining the voted to business, including the presentatior 


le exchange of students. Dr. Leach gave and diseussion of reports of committees. At 
to Norway, which country he thought the general meeting on the morning of Novem 
boast of more intellectual leaders during per 28 the principal address was given by Dr. 
times than any other nation in propor- George E. Vincent, president of the Rockefelle: 
r From Norway, the American visitors left wWonndation. The following topies were pre 
Sweden, in which country and in Denmark sented by other speakers: “Aims and purposes 
aie ee eee spirit of the conference may be translated 
program of the National Association of into the undergraduate life of the colleges,” by 
intment Secretaries, to be held at Wash- Francis W. Shepardson, past chairman; “Meth 
D. C., on February 23, is announced ods of raising money from alumm, and alumni 
ows: 2:30 p. m., New Willard Hotel, support and cooperation,” by W. L. Phillips; 
at the superintendent of schools desires “Group life insurance as a method,” by James 
rom a bureau of appointments,” L. A. Butler, EF, Kavanagh, vice-president Metropolitan Life 
perintendent of schools, Grand Rapids, Mich- — [pcurance Company; “Chapter finance and ae 


gan; “College appointments and appointment ¢oyntine”” by A. B. Wellar and Clarence B 


retaries,” William J. Hutchins, president ot Piper; “Old fraternities for new ones, a discus 
res ‘ollece Y @ lekY* cre ora! iseles) > . . 
1 College, Kentucky; general discussion. sion of the future of the college Greek letter 

Inesday, February 24, 9:00 a.m., Wardman = cocieties.” by William C. Levere: “Local inter 
r] te enorrs arranvced hv R. G > oy. : 
‘ Hotel. Program arranged by R. G. Rey fraternity councils and relations of fraternities 
, director, Bureau of Educational Service, porto, by Robert A. Smythe and John ] 


hers College, C bis Iniversity, and . :, 
College, Columbia Universit; - Perez; “Fraternity scholarship, present and 





( airman of Committee on Research. “The re- ” , or f 
' . future,” by Alvan E. Duerr; “The fraternity 


the research studies which have been . ,; 
as a national asset,” by John Allen Blair. 


le in the field of appointment,” Robert K. 
‘peer, assistant director of the Bureau of Edu- CLEVELAND citizens on November 3 approved 
re tional Service, Teachers College, Columbia 4 School bond issue for $2,000,000, and a tax 
iversity; “Research in vocational guidance levy to run for five years and to bring in addi 

uth the bureau of appointments,” Dr. Harry tional millions for building purposes. Both of 


++ T , a . ° al ‘ 22 ’ as * > rere ¢ » Vv Is ve 
\ ). Kitson, professor of education, Teachers Col- these school measures were passed by large 


r ce, Columbia University; “What American majorities. At the same time the voters sane 
| ege placement services are doing,” Dr. W. tioned city bond issues to the number of a 
} . . ™ . 

els ‘. Bingham, director, Personnel Research Fed- dozen and aggregating $10,000,000. 





~* 
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aegrees are 
number trom 


versitv. Columbia tollows with 


tives, Harvard with 20, Mount H 
17 and Princeton with 12. 


DISCUSSION 
EDUCATION FOR LIBRARY WORK 


' [ wisH to protest against the 
— rating given to librarianship in My 
analomyv and article on a “Method of report 
memory ot a relative, eance of tntellicence ponte 
a trustee of the old 


teachers” in the November 7th 
AND SOCIETY. 


lle Gambr The best library schools are 


re. $150,000 uate basis. Those that do not 


vraduation at entrance require 
lahle immediatelv. ng, or give an examination whi 
be passed by any one below jun 
z= rood eolleve or university. 
yore It is true that there are prominent 
pment, acco who did not have this training. They 
J. Klemn 


wenty-five or more vears ago, | 
Mont., and tl ontana Confere if 
?, ' — — work had passed out of the appr 


ren have endorsed 


stage, which has been at one t 
common to all the professions. 
is no future in library work 
preparation. 

In the larger publie libraries tl 
grade of service, commonly called page 

r of alumni. The 11 to persons of high school edueation or 
750.000. Thev are 1 times of less. In college libraries this 1 
ical work is done by student assist 
exceptional mental capacity is requi 
positions, not more certainly than for 
raphy. The pay is low. Advancement 
tically impossible unless the individ 
more edueation. Persons worki 


re capacities in a library are not « 
ett “librarians” by any one in the profess 
, = . The board of edueation of the Ar 
nagpaer Library Association is now outlining « 
In deelining the bequest, . 


lead to the Ph.D. degree in library 
prine) that as Vassar 


The best of training, both general « 
stitution they can : : ; : oe 
; and specifically technical, is absolute 
accept gifts which place anv re “hy ; . 
; | he} for the higher ranks of the prot¢ 
he personal and social behavior ; 
: advanced bibliographie work, or the n 
cate cataloguing problems that arise 


) 


Tre 588 students enrolled in the Yale Gradu- ancient, foreign or abstruse books. Th 


ate School this year hold degrees from 237 in- range of knowledge and the be 
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ppreciation is used in intelligent book selec 
The head librarian will need the matured 
dgment and the varied information only to 
erived from the highest gerade of education. 
le will also have to have first-class administra 
» ability. 
These facts can all be verified. Therefore. 
s hardly wise or fair to give parents the 
lea that second-rate ability and a second-rate 
tion are sufficient for library work. 
ELIZABETH FORREST 
MONTANA STATE COLLEGE, 
RBozEMAN, MonrT. 





QUOTATIONS 
A NOTEWORTHY REPORT 


Dean James E. Russeuu, of Teachers Col 
in a report of six or seven pages, has 
e a real contribution to the literature on 
ie education. It should be in the hands 
chool boards and school teachers the country 
er, because it clearly defines their office and 
tion under the new dispensation of demoe 
It presents no new program, but urges 
mportanee ot bestirring ourselves to deter 
ne what the content and method of that pro 
am should be, in view of the change wh eh 
come over the purposes and studies of our 
lie school as an institution and ageney of 
oeracy. 
rhe key statement is that “for the first time 
history social democracy l attempting to 
pe the opinion and bias the judgement of 
ming generations.” Whereas a generation 
the actual results of the training in the 
ementary and secondary schools, whatever 
eir professed aim, “were the advantage to the 
lividuals in competition with their fellows,” 
e emphasis has now shifted to “social need 
» schools to-day may be better or worse than 
ey were a generation ago, but anyhow are 
ferent. The publie school both reflects and 
isures the public interest in the maintenance 
American ideals. Good citizenship and 
triotism have, of course, been in the past 
ependent upon sound education: but what is 
new is that they have become the “dominant 


This is not so distinctly announced, says Dr. 
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Russell, by the thousands of school boards as 
by the Prussian Kultusminster, although the 
varied utterance of these boards is noisier. He 


+ ‘ 
? 


might have added that it is 


that of the Russian Commissar of Education, 


but that it 1s as determined. Behind these 
school boards is publie opinion, which “fixes our 
edueational ereed and controls all our under 
takings.” Any other control “is conceivable 
while we maintain our present ideals of Amer 


ican democracy.” 
In the light of such an authoritative 
the Tennessee case certainly i a cle 


significance than an imaginary conflict between 


science and religion. The Oregon case i ‘ 
the whole question of freedom of learnir 3 
the Tennessee case involves the reer 
teaching. The legislation which gave rise 
both of these cases is but an illustration « hie 


general tendency to shape conduct by legal 


enactment and to use the school as a convenient 
means of reaching a whole generation. 

We learned during the war that o1 
German, could be eliminated from the publie 
school curriculum, and it has been demonstrated 
that subjects can be introduced through 


terest and influences of homogeneous, pers 


zroups. Dean Russell’s hope is that they may 


neutralize one another and the teacher thus be 
riven a chance to work out his own salvat 
But the teacher must have he ptr hose wl 
have means and freedom to study the new co 


ditions under the new aims, and first of all be 


able to answer the quest ns “What is a 
citizen ?”’ “What should he ! ” and “By 


what course is he to come into the place ¢ 


understanding?” The on ( ay 
Russell has to make is that we m 

on the method ot ! nd ¢ B he 
has, at any rate, made us see what the great 


educational problem is.—Z7he Times, New You 
a Ee 
REPORTS 
PROBLEMS FACING THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


TH schools of to-da‘ may or ! yY not bt 
better than those of reneratio o, but the 
are obviously different Intelligent parent 








™“~ 
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must be impressed with the tact that the school 
work ot their children is very unlike that which 
they themselves had. Even the casual observer 
of educational events must be aware that star- 
tling changes have taken place in the ideals and 
practices of public education within the past 
thirty years. Whatever may have been the pro- 
fessed aun of the old school, the actual results 
were to the advantage of the individual in com- 
petition with his tellows. But with the coming 
of public-school systems, complete from kinder- 
garten to state university and supported at pub- 
lic expense, it was inevitable that in time the 
emphasis should shift from individual prefer- 
ment to social needs. The American public 
school at present, whatever its virtues or de- 
fects, is the measure of public interest in the 
maintenance of American ideals. 

Good citizenship as an aim in life is nothing 
new. Patriotism, intelligent devotion to civic 
welfare, wherever found and at all times, be- 
speaks an education that is consciously ae- 
quired. But good citizenship as a dominant 
aim of the American public school is something 
new. For the first time in history, as I see it, a 
social democracy is attempting to shape the 
opinions and bias the judgment of on-coming 
generations. Public opinion, back of school 
boards, fixes our educational ereed and controls 
all our undertakings. Any other control, even 
state control except within limits, is inconeeiv- 
able while we maintain our present ideals ot 
American democracy. 

Recently, in the Oregon case, a decision pre- 
serves to parents the right to choose what school 
they will for the education of their ehildren, 
provided that nothing be taught inimical to the 
public welfare. From the viewpoint of the 
schools, the Tennessee case has a far wider sig- 
nificance than an imaginary conflict between sci- 
ence and religion. The Oregon ease turned on 
the freedom of learning; the Tennessee case 
questions the freedom of teaching. The issues 
involved are of vital importance in the future 
development of public education. But neither 
of these issues was raised for a hundred years, 
and neither of them could have been raised until 
the public became aware that what was actually 
taught in the schools had some effect on the 
character and beliefs of the learners. The trend 


of publie opinion in matters educational is part 
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and parcel of the tendency of the times to 
conduct by legal enactment. 

The acceptance of good citizenship 
dominant aim in public education imp 
severe burden upon teachers who have 
up under conditions hitherto generally prey 
ing. What is a good citizen? What shou 
know? What should he do? Reduced to , 
crete terms, answers to these questions wil 
the best of our social philosophers. A 
of what knowledge can best be used 
life may suggest some criteria of excellence 
the making of school curricula. They want 
know why these things are and what are t 
facts back of them. The modern school 
may still be forced to do what his parents « 
school, but his education will be got, as thy 
was, outside of school hours. The formati 
character goes on apace regardless of tea 
or schools. The question is, how can schoo! 
contribute most to the making of the go 
citizen? 

Some would avoid controversial questions 


But children who read the newspapers, listen to 


the radio, participate in political campaign 
and engage in sectarian controversies can not | 
muzzled. Some problems of trade and tr 
portation, of capital and labor, of poiitical px 
icy and international relations must be fac« 
the modern school. I mention these in part) 
lar because they are the most perplexing ot 
the problems that the teacher meets. They ea 
not be ignored; they must be honestly and in 
partially treated.—Report of Dean Russ¢ 
Teachers College. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND 
NEARLY 500 men and women representing | 
stitutions in the membership of the Associatu 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of th 
Middle States and Maryland attended the thirt) 
ninth annual convention of the association, he 
at Columbia University on November 27 
28. The morning and afternoon sessions 

} 


the evening dinner of November 27 were devote 


to the general affairs of the association. Th 


» 
r + 


morning and afternoon sessions of November - 


Dut 
Sche 
tion 
subje 
units 
eurri 
The 


ctlo 














MBER 5, 1925] 
-parate gatherings of sections and affili 

associations. 

the absence of President Nicholas Murray 
tler, who was reported as ill, Dean Herbert 
Hlawkes, of Columbia College, gave the wel 
e of the university. President Frederick C. 
, of Hamilton College, responded as pres- 
The 


rsonal qualifications as a factor in the limi- 


of the association. veneral 


topic, 
on of enrollment,” was considered by two 
) speakers, Mr. Henry Pennypacker, director 
Pro- 
ssor Ethel Hampson Brewster, dean of women, 
Swarthmore College. Then 
led by Protessor Radcliffe 
irector of admissions at Princeton University, 
| Professor William O. Allen, of the depart- 
Walter 
). Head, principal of Montclair Academy, and 


Harvard University, and 


tollowed a diseus- 


Heermance, 


of education, Lafayette College. 


President Frank Aydelotte, ot Swarthmore Col- 
ege, also took part. 

At the afternoon session, President John M. 
Thomas, of Rutgers University, and Professor 
Jr., of the Wharton School, 


versity of Pennsylvania, gave addresses on 


Thomas Conway, 


ie present trend in education from the more 
iltural to the more practical.” The following 
scussion Was led by Principal Stanley R. Yar- 
ll, of the Germantown Friends’ School, and 
Superintendent John L. Tildsley, of the New 
York City schools. 

Professor Adam Leroy Jones presented the 
the Higher Institu- 


tions; to this commission was later referred the 


eport of Commission on 
petition of President Kenneth G. Matheson, ot 
Drexel Institute, for inclusion on the approved 
st of the association, which thus far has not 
embraced strictly technical institutions. In 
respect of endowment, equipment and teaching 
staff Drexel meets all requirements. 

The resolution of the Committee on Distribu- 
tion of College Entrance Units was passed by 
the meeting, as presented by Chairman Howard 
Dutch, principal of the Montclair, N. J., High 
School. It provides that colleges in the associa- 
tion shall accept for admission twelve units of 
subjects which may be prescribed and three 
units of elective subjects which fit in with the 
curriculum the student is to follow in college. 
The association considered and postponed for 


2 action next year a report of the Pennsylvania 
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Committee on the Relation of the 
School to the 


This 


Requirements tor Admission to 
College. 
Arthur J. 


University of 


report, presented by 
Jones, ot the School ot E lucation, 


> } 
Pennsylvania, looks forward to 


graduates ol senior |! 


college admission ot 


schools upon the basis of twelve units covered 
in three years, eliminating consideration of the 
junior high school work. 

By means of charts and diag 


Furst, 


ams, Dr. Clyde 
secretary of the Carnegie Foundat 
tor the Advancement ot Teaching, summarized 
the results of a study made by the 


of college entrance records in the 


foundation 
Middle States 
these 


and Maryland. He gave a comparison ot 


results with those of similar studies ot 


records 
in the New England states and in the Souther 
Association. 

Columbia University tendered a complimen 
tary luncheon to the delegates at 12: 30 p. 3 
in the Faculty House, where the annual dinner 
took place at 7 p.m. The dinner speakers wer: 
Hon. John Jay Chapman, President Ellen Fitz 
Wellesley 
Hawkes, of Columbia. 

Officers ot 


tollows: 


Pendleton, of College, and Dear 
the association for 1925-26 wer 
President, Ral yh E. 2 les 


elected as | . 
Orange, N. J., High 


principal of the East 

School; vice-presidents, Walter B. Gage, head 
master of the Hackley School, Tarrytow: 
N. Y.; President John M. Thomas, of Rutger 


University; President Cora Coolidge, of the 


Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh; 
President Walter Hullihen, of the University ot 
Delaware, and Mrs. J. M. Holton, of the Holton 

Arms School, Washington, D. C.; secretary, 
Vice-Provost Wm. MeClellan, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; treasurer, Prin 

pal Stanley R. Yarnall, of the 
Friends’ School, Philadelphia; executive com- 


mittee, President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton 


Creorge 


College; Dr. Arthur F. Warren, of the Col- 
legiate School, New York City; Deputy Com 
missioner James N. Rule, Pennsylvania State 


Department of Education, and Dean Dorsey, of 
Drexel Institute. 
Meetings were held on November 28 of the 
following affiliated associations: Classical Asso 
ciation of the Atlantic States, in 
with the New York Classical Club; Association 
Mathematics of the Middle 


conjunction 


of Teachers of 
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DUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


USE OF “POINTS SYSTEMS” IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Systems may 


These 


ana expiained 


some inst 
lred and fifty-one institutions r In 
method of control. One hundred 
ons sent copies of their 
vstems.” 
teen coeducational institutions reported 
vstems” for women, but not for men. 
he one hundred and fifty one institutions 
some method of control, sixty 
dent government, fifty-three have fa: 
vernment and twenty-nine have faculty value. 
cooperation in administering of Fifty-four 
a total number of 


ecompanying table give irther d allowed to carry mor 
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t exceed 
ldent 


tiltutions use 


students on a basis 


emester hours earried. Added 


4 


work reduce the imber of 


the the 


urs the basi 
r week ol 


uuld take, diy 


at any one time.” 


One institution alloy 


and two other p 


tutions allo. 


sned pe four: The 
‘C’ student allowed three four 


groups or classes. 
the number 
sa 


combinations 
udent , 


ol groups. 
class: One office 


. ] at a given time, and no o 
lege cls “The total number of poi 

: ” — Ss FOS pom any class; second class: Ty 
may be h are: Senior 


, may be held at one 
, 
sophomore fre 


time, or « 
shman 


and two third elass.” 


Ten institutions use type 


tour. 
It is not the object of the “poi 
P ; —— limit the service which 
poin , 


} a i ae 
Individual student, 

Three institutions limi e students by group 
combinations in add 


the opportunity of training in lead 
‘ total 1) , , ; 

a total number of to prevent the over-zealous student 
points. A student may hold no more than:  jng part in more activities than 
major and minor offices, together 


with good scholastie standing. 
points.” 


not to exceed 


Two institutions limit the students on a schol UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 








